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Microscopical examination by the Marchi method, a primary degeneration 
of the motor tract was traced from the left internal capsule to the lumbar 
cord. The cortical cells, especially the large pyramidal cells of the left 
central convolutions, were much altered. Nothing was found to explain 
the degeneration, so Bumke rightfully assumes that this degeneration was 
secondary to the alteration of the motor ganglion cells. There was marked 
arteriosclerosis. Jacksonian convulsions in this case cannot be easily 
explained. The especial involvement of the motor region in progressive 
paralysis is unusual, but has been previously noted. The cortico-bulbar 
fibers to the seventh and the twelfth nerves were traced. The degeneration 
in the foot of the cerebral peduncles was limited to the middle part. Bumke 
then discusses the probable course of the cortico-bulbar fibers, in this case 
it being in the medial instead of the middle part, and assumes, with 
Wiedersheim, that there may be two cortico-bulbar tracts, and these may 
not be diseased in the same individual. 

3. The Tendon Redexcs .—Pandy constructed a mechanism by which 
he is able to measure the strength of the patellar reflex. He also discusses 
the various theories of the causation of exaggerated and diminished tendon 
reflexes. Acording to him this is clearly explained as follows: If the 
lesion in the spinal cord is of a non-irritative nature, whether acute or 
chronic, the reflexes will be absent. If the interruption is of an irritative 
nature the reflexes will be increased, as, for instance, the return of the 
tendon reflexes in a tabetic after an apoplectic attack. Weisenburg. 

JOURNAL DE NEUROLOG1E 

(IX., 1904, 18.) 

i. Remarks on Some Tics of Childhood. H. Meige and E. Feindee. 

A discussion of the pathogenesis, symptoms and treatment of certain 
tics of children, which is illustrated by the histories of four patients. The 
authors consider the tics as beginning usually as bad habits, most commonly 
in children of neurotic constitution. They call attention particularly to 
tics of the eye muscles, precipitation in speaking, and in the act of eating. 
The treatment recommended is chiefly disciplinary, and what they call 
“psychomotor,” a re-education of movements, by suitable exercises often 
before a mirror, with attention to the general health, and insistence upon 
proper rest, often a week or two in bed. In one of the cases mentioned 
there were the germs of certain obsessions, which the authors insist must 
always be looked for and nipped in the hud. The home relations of the 
child should also be inquired into, and regulated as far as possible. 

(IX., 1904, No. 19.) 

1. The Fundamental Principles of Electrotherapy in Nervous Diseases. 

E. Doumer. 

The author makes a plea for the more general use of electricity, which 
he thinks we have no more right to neglect on account of not understanding 
its mode of action, than we have to reject drugs of whose action we know 
little or no more. He maintains that electricity has a direct action upon 
the tissues outside of any chemical effects which it may set up, and cites 
some experiments with static electricity and with high-frequency currents 
to prove it. This action seems to be in the line of improving nutrition, 
and largely through its effect upon the vasomotor system, though he denies 
to electricity a specific action upon the nervous or muscular systems. The 
instances of its therapeutic action which he cites are mainly in the line 
of skin diseases. He claims to have cured eczemas and painful anal fissures 
by the action of the electric breeze, and by high-frequency currents. The 
more acute the condition the more rapidly it yields. He recommends the 
systematic use of electricity in wasting diseases, on account of its action 
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in increasing the nutrition. The author does not particularize with regard 
to its therapeutic application in diseases of the nervous system, which he 
says depends upon the general principles which he has stated, except to 
advise beginning to use it earlier in acute conditions (as poliomyelitis and 
cerebral hemorrhage), at which time he thinks the probability of getting 
appreciable results much greater. The form in which it is applied, gal¬ 
vanism, faradism, static or high-frequency currents, he thinks is mainly 
a matter of convenience, as each exerts to a greater or less extent the 
specific electric action. Galvanism, however, is specially marked by 
chemical effects, which may be according to circumstances, desirable or 
undesirable. 

(IX., 1904, No. 20.) 

1. Neuraxology and 'Neuraxopathology. Heldenbergh. 

Under the above title the author advances arguments for the study of 
psychology more strictly upon the basis of the normal and pathological 
anatomy of the nervous system. He lays special stress upon the relations 
of the cortico-pyramidal—or, as he prefers to call it, the psycho-cortico- 
pyramidal system, and the cortico-extrapyramidal system of fibers, the 
latter of which he regards as reflex and more or less involuntary, the 
former as voluntary and inhibitive in function. The study of the various 
mental and reflex phenomena, in the light of these relations, he suggests 
should form a new department, neuropsychology and neuropsychopathology, 
or shorter, “neuraxology” and “neuraxopathology.” 

2. Contribution to the Symptomatology' of Nodding Spasm. Decroly. 

The author reports the cases of four defective children of tender age 

who presented spasms of the above character, probably as an epileptic 
manifestation, and takes the occasion to discuss the nature of nodding 
spasm, about the relations of which there seems to be considerable con¬ 
fusion. 

(IX., 1904, No. 21.) 

1. Left Lateral Decubitus as a Means of Arresting the Epileptic Crisis. 

M. Lannois. 

After hearing a communication, made by Crocq. at the recent Congress 
of Alienists and Neurologists of France, on the subject of his experience 
with this simple mode of treatment, proposed by McConaghy in the 
British Medical Journal for May 28, 1904, the author was led to try it in 
his epileptic wards. He did not have as brilliant results as Crocq, the 
manoeuvre cutting short the paroxysm of epilepsy in only four out of 
twelve cases. He explains its action as due to interference with the return 
circulation from the brain by pressure upon the jugular vein of the opposite 
—the right—side, particularly through the tension of the omohyoid muscle, 
the brain in the first stage of the convulsion—the only time at which the 
method is useful'—being anemic. Left lateral decubitus works better than 
right, since the right jugular vein is larger, and carries more blood than 
the left. 

2. Traumatism and Alcoholic Delirium. H. Mabii.le. 

A short discussion of the relation of trauma, both physical and moral, 
to the outbreak of delirium in alcoholic subjects, with reports of three 
illustrative cases. In many instances the delirium seems to be due to 
enforced abstinence. Allen (Trenton.) 

ALLGEME1NE ZEITSCHRIFT FUER PSYCHIATRIE 

(Vol. 61, 1904, Pt. 5.) 

1. On Ganser’s Symptom. R. Henneberg. 

2. Occurrence of General Paresis in Families. A. Marc. 

3. A Case of Brain Abscess with Katatonic Symptoms. K. Schmidt. 



